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tradiction was no doubt one of the causes of the violent collisions
between Assyrian troops and Muslim civilians which occurred at
Mosul in 1923andKirkukin 1924,1 and which left rancorous memories
behind on the Muslim side.2 The problem of the Assyrians in 'Iraq
was stated as follows by the Mandatory Power in the special report
on the progress of Iraq which it laid before the Permanent Mandates
Commission in 1931, when the liquidation of the mandatory regime
was under consideration.

While their history must attract general sympathy, and particularly
among the nations associated with the cause for which the Assyrians
fought during the Great War, they are to the majority of'Iraqis an alien
race with an alien religion, bound tof Iraq by no strong ties of patriotism
or loyalty, and having originally no claim to the special consideration
of the 'Iraqi Government. The task of establishing these people in
Iraqi territory and of attempting to make them 'Iraqi nationals in fact
as well as in theory without arousing racial and religious animosities
has been, and continues to be, one of extreme delicacy and difficulty.3

As 'Iraq advanced towards its goal of political emancipation, while
the moral of the Assyrian Levies rose in proportion to the length of
their service under the British Crown, there was a continual widening
of the gulf between the attitude and expectations of the Assyrians
and their actual prospects; and this psychological difficulty made
itself felt when the British Government addressed themselves to the
task of finding permanent homes, on the soil of 'Iraq, for the 20,000
Hakkiyar! Assyrians who, in consequence of the settlement of the
Iraqi-Turkish boundary dispute in 1925-6, were now cut off, once
for all, from any possibility of returning to their native highlands on
the Turkish side of the new frontier.

The only possible solution was to settle the Assyrians on unoccupied
lands in the northern districts of 'Iraq and to assist them as far as
possible in the early stages, by the provision of agricultural implements,
weed, cattle, &c., to place their allotments under cultivation and to
become Belf-supporting. Although it might be possible to group tribal
communities together to some extent, the fact had to be faced that the
Assyrian people must henceforward be scattered, living among the
Kurdw, sometimes oven as tenants of Kurdish aghas. This solution,
though by no moans ideal, was perfectly practicable. Though the Kurds
aixd Assyrians have often quarrelled they have been neighbours for
centuries. , , . Tho Assyrians are an industrious people and make good
tenants, a fact which appeals to the Kurdish landlord, who consequently
has an interest in keeping them contented. Moreover, those who have

1 See the Survey for 19%$> vol. i, p. 486.

a Those memories were causing trouble as late as 1931. For an instance,
see apeoM Report 1920-31, p, 279.                           s Op. <&., p. 266,